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Turn Ever So Quickly 


(FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST) 


They had been driving all day along the bright coastline, heading 
north along rugged shores, with a whitecapped sea blending its 
blue into the blue of the sky and a lanced army of fir trees march¬ 
ing eastward into shadowed foothills. 

“I love this country,'' the man said. “Wait until you see Myrtle 
Falls. And the trout. Wait until you see the trout." 

“You make them sound like whales," the boy said. 

“That’s just what they are, you’ll see." 

Flashes of painted buildings shone through the trees, then a sign 
said Shellrock, and another sign said Speed 25. The town unrav¬ 
eled swiftly past the car windows — restaurant, post office, general 
store, garage and gasoline pump — then was gone, weatherbeaten 
frame buildings huddled in a hollow, only a memory. “The towns 
look lonely," the boy said. “Where is everybody?" 

“They fish, cut logs. Town’s just a place to come home to at night." 

“I wouldn’t like that. I’d want my life to be more exciting." 

The man glanced at him. “You wanted to be a policeman once. 
Tommy. What do you want to be now?" 

“Like you, Dad. A salesman." 

The man nodded quickly, pleased and embarrassed. 

“There’s always a job for a salesman," he said. “What do you 
want to sell?" 

“Do you think I could sell paint?" 

“Sure." The man laughed. That’s what he sold. Then the laugh 
caught in his throat, and his mouth tasted bitter. He glimpsed 
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Turn Ever So Quickly 


something shadowy. It crossed his mind quickly, and he didn’t 
know what it was exactly, but he heard the sound of running 
water and smelled the sharp odor of pine needles and had a feeling 
of isolation and joy. He tried to hug the feeling to him, but it 
vanished like a ghost. 

He wanted to be jolly, but there was a sadness in him. He wanted 
to say something light, but a gall rose in his throat. “You can make 
lots of money being a salesman,” he said. “You’re your own boss 
too.” Then in his silent mind he swore at himself, quickly, so that 
he hardly realized he’d done it. 

“It sounds fine,” the boy said. 

“Selling’s a profession. Just like a doctor or lawyer.” 

The boy didn’t answer. He was watching the trees flash by. 

“A salesman’s somebody,” the man said. “Some of the richest 
men have been salesmen.” 

The boy looked at his father curiously. “Did you always want 
to be a salesman?” he asked. 

Now the sound of running water and the smell of pine needles 
came back very strong, and the man saw another boy, with a fort 
under a waterfall in a forest glade, and a world to conquer just 
beyond the trees. His head ached. 

“I don’t think so,” he said. 

“How’d you get started?” 

The man held the wheel hard to the left because the curve of 
the road wound around the cliff now, and down below, more than 
a hundred feet, the sea boiled in a small cove. He’d held his hat 
in his hand, hadn’t he? He was sure he’d held his hat in his 
hand. 

“It was after the war,” he said. “A friend of mine was in selling 
and told me about this job. I went to see about it.” 

“Did you get it?” 

The man nodded. He remembered it clearly now. He’d held his 
hat in his hand, all right. It had been new, pearl gray, and he 
had soiled the brim with his sweaty hands. 

The boy said, “Not many people get the first job they go after, 
I bet.” 

“No,” said the man. Joe McCloskey had been his friend, and 
Joe's dad owned the company, and the bald-headed sales manager 
had stared at him like a snake. But he had been hired. 
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“What did you want to be when you were my age?” the boy 
asked. 

“Oh, I guess I thought there might be a hidden cave, and if I 
found it a secret would be there.” 

“There really might be, you know.” 

The man turned to look at him. Against the moving green of 
the fir trees the boy’s face was pale and withdrawn. 

“I think about it a lot,” the boy said. “I always think it’s a 
place that’s been lost, that if you just had the right map you could 
find it.” 

The man nodded. “It’s lost, all right.” 

“Sometimes I think it’s very close,” the boy said. “Sometimes I 
think it’s right behind me, that if I just turned fast enough I could 
see it. But I never can turn fast enough.” 

The highway veered from the coastline now and straightened 
out into a wooded lane, black asphalt hurtling through a gash in 
the forest. 

“Nobody can turn that fast,” the man said. 

The hum of the motor was steady in the enclosure of the car. 
Wind hissed at the sealed windows. 

“Maybe someday I might,” the boy said. 

The man looked at him again, and the boy was watching him 
now, and the man wanted to reach out and touch him, to shield 
him from the future. 

“Lots of people have tried,” he said. He had tried himself, hadn’t 
he? Hadn’t he stood there with his hat in his sweaty hand because 
he knew it was impossible? “You forget such things when you’re 
selling paint.” 

“Why should selling paint make you forget?” 

“Selling takes a lot of time.” 

“It wouldn’t take all my time. I’d remember.” 

The man felt a sudden rush of shame and wanted to defend him¬ 
self. He glanced at the boy, but the boy was looking out the win¬ 
dow. And didn't he have a right to his dream? I wish I had it 
myself, the man thought. 

They passed a sign that said Littleport was ahead, and the man 
asked if the boy was getting hungry, and the boy said he thought 
he was, and the man said there used to be a restaurant in Little- 
port that served good fish, and the boy said he would like that fine. 
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4 Twrn Ever So Quickly 

“The Gaff and Reel/' said the man. “That was the name of it.” 

They drove into Littleport, with the sun low in the western sky 
and a redness forming out there, staining the ocean with its re¬ 
flection, and they drove past weatherbeaten storefronts and across 
a bridge, and on the other side of town was the Gaff and Reel, a 
frame building with two big windows with beer signs in them, 
freshly painted and not looking its age, with a fishing pole crossed 
with a gaff over the doorway. They parked in front. 

Inside the restaurant were booths and a long bar for serving 
beer, and a pinball machine with a man playing it. The smell of 
fish was strong, but not unpleasant, and there were two men at the 
bar and several others in booths. Advertising signs were on the 
walls, and there was a blackboard with the menu lettered in chalk. 
Codfish, $1.75, it said. Salmon, $2.00. They found a booth and sat 
down. 

“It’s changed,” the man said. “There used to be a fish bar over 
there.” He pointed. “You could get shrimp and crab and smoked 
salmon and pickled eggs. The place was bigger too.” 

“I like it,” the boy said. 

A woman came out of the kitchen and walked up to the table 
and waited. Her hair was gray, and there were faint beads of 
perspiration on her forehead. She looked clean and strong. 

“May I take your order?” she asked. 

Now a grin was growing on the man’s lips. ”Do you remember 
me?” he asked. 

She looked at him closely, but her eyes remained blank. “I don't 
think so. Have you been in here before?” 

“Lots of times.” 

“It must have been way back.” 

“Twenty years.” 

Her eyes flicked the pages then, and stopped on one, then focused 
again, and now she was remembering. 

“There used to be a bunch come over from Valley Junction,” she 
said. “College kids. They fished at Myrtle Creek.” 

The man’s grin widened. 

“There was one always caught the most fish.” She snapped her 
fingers. “George something.” 

“Wallace,” he said. 

“That’s right, George Wallace. Well, well.” She took a step back 
and looked them over. “Is this your boy?” 
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“Yes. This is Tommy.” He wished he could remember the wom¬ 
an’s name. 

“Mrs. Haroldson,” she said. 

“Glad to meet you, Mrs. Haroldson,” said Tommy. 

She turned again to the man. “What brings you to these parts?” 

“Just a fishing trip. We live down in California now.” 

“You figuring to fish Myrtle Creek?” 

“That’s right.” 

“It’s no good any more. There’s been a trailer park at the mouth 
for five years. Tourists drove all the fish away.” 

He had a hollow feeling and stared at her. 

She said, “The state built parks at the mouth of every creek. 
There’s no more trout at all in this part of the country. You could 
put all the trout caught last year in one pan.” 

Now the sound of rushing waters was loud in his ears, and he 
saw the branches entwined above the falls of the creek, a corridor 
into mystic woods, and the deep and silent eddy at the corner where 
lurked the giant trout. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Haroldson. She pulled a handkerchief and 
blew her nose angrily. “You want to order now?” 

“It’s all right, Dad,” the boy said. “We can go salmon fishing 
instead.” 

“A trailer park,” the man said. 

“I’ll have the codfish,” the boy said. 

The man said, “I'll have the codfish too.” 

Mrs. Haroldson left, and they sat there looking at each other, 
and the man was trying to understand how it could have happened, 
how anyone could have knifed away that enchanted wilderness. He 
wished he’d never heard about it. He wished he’d stayed home and 
worked. 

“We could go down and look,” the boy said. “Maybe it isn’t so 
bad.” 

“I don’t want to look,” the man said. He’d already looked in his 
mind. 

“I’d like to. You told me so much about it.” 

“It’s not the same now, don’t you understand?” 

“All right. Will we go salmon fishing then?” 

“I guess so.” 

The man at the pinball machine hit some special number, be¬ 
cause the machine began clanging and thumping and flashing 
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lights. Then the boy said, “I’m sorry about the trailer park, Dad.” 
And the man answered, ‘‘It’s all right. I shouldn’t have expected 
it to be the same.” 

Pretty soon Mrs. Haroldson brought their food on thick white 
plates, and the fish were golden brown, and there were fluffy mounds 
of mashed potatoes with butter and kernels of yellow corn. 

Mrs. Haroldson said, “Mind if I join you? I remembered some¬ 
thing you might like to know.” 

The man was surprised. “Sure,” he said. Mrs. Haroldson sat 
down by Tommy. 

“You remember those trout you used to catch at Myrtle Falls?” 
she asked. 

He couldn’t remember anything else. His mouth was full of cod¬ 
fish, so he only nodded. 

“Did you ever wonder w r here they came from?” 

“I guess they came from the sea.” 

“I don’t think so. I think they came down Myrtle Creek, from 
a lake somewhere up in the woods.” 

“What lake?” 

“A lost lake.” 

The man put his fork down now and looked at Mrs. Haroldson 
closely, and he saw that she was sincere, that this was why she sat 
with them, to tell him this. 

“Where did you hear about it?” he asked. 

“Martin Kranz told me before he died. He said he used to fish 
in it when he was a boy. He said the fish were big and so eager to 
bite you could catch them with a bare hook.” 

“Did he tell you how to find it?” the man asked. The boy had 
stopped eating too. He was watching the woman. 

Mrs. Haroldson shook her head. “He said there used to be a 
footpath to it, that it was way back in the woods and Myrtle Creek 
ran out of it, that beavers built a dam there and made the lake. 
But he said that brush grew over the path finally, and heaven knows 
how anyone could get back in there now.” 

“We could find it,” the boy said. 

“Couldn’t you just follow the creek?” the man asked. 

Mrs. Haroldson shrugged. “Some of the fellows tried that. They 
said that back in there a ways the creek runs through a narrow 
gorge with no footing, and you can’t walk along the bank because 
the brush is so thick.” 
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“Didn’t Kranz ever try to find it?” 

“He said he had all the fishing he ever wanted, that it was up to 
someone else to find it. You should hear the stories he told about 
those fish. Most people thought he was making them up.” 

“Maybe he was.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t think so. The lake really meant 
something to him.” 

“Let’s look for it, Dad,” the boy said. “We could start early in 
the morning. We’d have all day.” 

“It would take all day just to get there,” the woman said, “even 
if you could get through.” 

“We could take our pup tents,” the boy said. “We could find it.” 

“I don’t know,” the man said. “It probably isn’t even there . . . 
How far do you suppose it is?” he asked the woman. 

“Not over five miles, I’d guess. Kranz said he used to walk it in 
an hour and a half. It’s not the distance, though. It’s how tough 
the going is.” 

“We’ve got a machete,” the boy said, “and an ax. We could chop 
our way through.” 

“Do you think we could find it?” the man asked the woman. 

“I don’t know,” she said. 

“Have many tried?” 

“Quite a few.” 

“Sounds pretty hopeless,” the man declared. 

“It doesn’t sound hopeless to me!” the boy cried. “We could 
find it. And we’d be the first one. Those fish are still there, in a 
lake nobody has seen for years.” 

The man said, “We’d have to take food. We might be gone a 
couple days.” 

The boy let out a whoop. 

“I’ll fix it,” Mrs. Haroldson said. “I’ll pack sandwiches and cold 
cuts and a Thermos of coffee.” 

“What do you think, Tommy?” asked the man. 

“We have to go, Dad.” 

“All right, then.” 

Mrs. Haroldson stood up. “I’ll have your breakfast ready in the 
morning. You come in when you get up.” 

“You don’t have to do that,” the man said. “It’ll be too early.” 

“I know what I’m doing. After you find the lake, you’ll tell me 
how to get there.” She grinned and headed for the kitchen. 
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8 Turn Ever So Quickly 

The boy chattered. He’d read about a lost lake once, he said. 
Only the Indians knew about it. They thought an evil spirit lived 
in it, so they hid all the trails and let brush grow around it. One 
day a hunter got lost and stumbled onto it. 

“Maybe that’s the only way you can find one,” the man said, and 
something touched him lightly on the shoulder. He turned, but 
nothing was there. 

They finished eating and paid the bill, and Mrs. Haroldson said 
there was a motel just down the street where they could stay, and 
she told them to be sure to get up early, and she’d see them first 
thing in the morning. 

The motel was called Seaview and had ten stucco cabins, painted 
green. The man checked in and got the key to No. 5 and parked 
in front, and he and the boy unloaded the luggage from the car — 
and the fishing and camping gear, too, so they could inspect it and 
make it ready for the morning. 

The cabin was plain inside, with old-fashioned furniture and a 
light coat of dust on everything. They put their suitcases in a 
corner and the fishing and camping gear on the twin beds. They 
sat there, checking the lines and leaders and hooks and weights 
and lures, testing the reels. Then they looked over the pup tents 
and sleeping bags and packsacks. They listened to the radio while 
they did this, an old radio with a tinny sound. 

Finally everything was in order, and they undressed and climbed 
into bed. The man lay awake for a long time, because he could 
see a rectangle of luminosity in the darkness, and in it were ever- 
changing pictures of the past. He watched them as he might have 
watched a movie screen and saw the ribbon of his life unreeling, 
not as it had happened exactly, but as it might have been. 

It was cold when they got up. They dressed quickly, dancing on 
their toes and rubbing their arms in the chill, and gathered every¬ 
thing together and took it out to the car. They put the fishing and 
camping gear on the rear seat, then they drove over to the Gaff and 
Reel and found Mrs. Haroldson fixing bacon and eggs, the smell 
of them all through the restaurant. 

She talked to them while they ate. She told them Kranz had said 
the lake was in a little valley, that you came upon it suddenly and 
never knew it was there until you saw it. She said the people who 
tried to follow the creek to the lake told her that the left bank was 
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best. When they came to the gorge, they should leave the creekbed 
and come back to it after the gorge ended. The man listened to 
her carefully and the boy did too. Excitement was flooding them. 
The vision of the lake was crystal clear, an emerald in the wilder¬ 
ness. They could hardly wait to be after it. 

When they came out to the car again, a light drizzle was falling, 
and the man saw that the cloud formation was slight and there were 
breaks in it, and the wind was from the east, so he knew the rain 
wouldn’t last long. By the time they arrived at Myrtle Creek, the 
rain had stopped, and the gray light of dawn was spreading fast. 

Now the man saw the scar upon the land, the carved-out sym¬ 
metry of the trailer park and the outlines of machines and trailers 
and tents and picnic tables and waste cans and barbecue pits, and 
he did not even look in the direction of Myrtle Falls, but instead 
followed the creek through the trailer park to where brush and 
forest made a wall to the east. They parked and climbed out and 
began loading themselves with packs and gear. The tops of the 
hills were silhouetted against the sky now, and objects were emerg¬ 
ing from shadow. They locked the car and made their way to the 
creekbed, threading their way along rocks at the edge. Into the 
foothills they walked, against the current, and felt the splashing 
of spray against their cheeks and saw the waters, dark and inscruta¬ 
ble, rushing past them. 

They hiked for half an hour and did not talk much, just words 
of instruction as the man led the way and passed back information: 
This rock was loose, that low-hanging branch had to be watched, 
mud made footing precarious on this log. It was tough going. 
Then the sun broke through and turned the water of Myrtle Creek 
light blue, and fir trees doffed their shrouds and turned blue-green, 
and the man felt lighthearted, released somehow, excited about the 
uncharted region ahead and the lake lost there. Now and again he 
turned to look at his son, and they burst out laughing. 

They came to a place where the creek made a curve, and the land 
was flat and clear of brush from the creek running over it, and they 
dropped off their packs and sat upon them and smelled the sweet 
and ferny odors of growing things, and the air was clear and crisply 
damp in this primeval forest. 

“We’re not far from the hills,” the boy said. 

The man looked up at them. “We’re getting there.” 
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The boy searched the hills with his wide eyes, and the corridor 
through the trees into which the creek disappeared. “Do you think 
we’ll find it, Dad?” he asked. 

“We’ll find it.” 

“Maybe it isn’t there.” 

“It’s there all right.” 

“Do you think Mrs. Haroldson believes it's there?” 

“Sure. And Kranz believed it.” 

“But Kranz saw it. It wasn’t really a lost lake to him.” 

The man wondered why Kranz had always talked about it and 
always about its being lost. Didn’t that show that he wanted it lost? 
Had he ever been to the lake at all? Or had he just manufactured 
it from his dreams? 

“Funny,” the boy said. “If we found it, it wouldn’t be a lost 
lake any more. It would just be a lake.” 

“Don’t you want to find it, Tommy?” 

“Yes, but why does it make me feel sad?” 

The man turned away. There was such a lump in his throat that 
he thought he might cry. “I guess it’s because when we find the real 
thing we have to give up the dream,” he said. 

They began walking again, along the boulders of the creek, and 
the sun cast their shadows on the eddying waters. The boy began 
singing a hiking song, and the man joined him, and their voices 
echoed from the hills. They hiked another half hour before they 
came to the gorge. 

It looked impassable. It was fifty feet deep, with steep sides of 
slippery clay, and there was no footing in the creekbed, no boul¬ 
ders or logs, no way to get through. The man led the boy up the 
left bank but, when they reached the top, they were in brush as 
thick as a jungle. Even the creek couldn’t be seen. They rested 
then, and looked at the tangle of undergrowth and listened to the 
creek below. The man said it was easy to see how the lake had 
stayed lost when you ran into something like this. 

But the boy was excited. Now that he saw how difficult it was, 
now that the way really looked impassable, he was finding new 
energy. He kept walking around, peering into the brush, moving 
branches aside and peering in and listening, keeping his ear cocked 
in the direction of the wind. 

“Something has to be back there,” he said, “otherwise it wouldn’t 
be so hard to get in.” 
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It was a truth that no longer held meaning for the man. He was 
getting tired. His shoulders were sore from the pack straps, and 
he dreaded putting them on again. 

“We’ll have to cut a path through that stuff,” he said. “We’ll 
need both the ax and the machete. Which do you want?” 

“The machete,” said the boy. He withdrew it from the pack 
and took a swipe at the branches, severing them cleanly. “It’s 
easy,” he said. “Let’s go, Dad.” 

The man got to his feet and put on his pack and felt the tender¬ 
ness of his shoulders, and he took the ax and walked along behind 
the boy, inching along behind the swishing machete, now and again 
stepping forward to cut away a heavy branch. It took them half an 
hour to cover a hundred yards, and by then the boy was sweating 
and getting winded, and the man knew he would have to relieve 
him or give him a chance to rest. They had at least a quarter mile 
of this to cover before the gorge flattened out and they could follow 
the creek again. Finally the boy stopped thrashing and drew a 
deep breath, and the man stepped forward and relieved him of the 
machete and began a rhythmic slashing that immediately made him 
feel better. 

He was surprised at first how easily the machete swung, how the 
brush disintegrated before it. But then he began to feel the strain 
in his arms and the tenderness of his palms, and the pack straps cut 
hard into his shoulders, and he could feel the sweat starting on his 
forehead. Ahead he could see just the wall of foliage, and he could 
hear the sound of the creek running in its gorge to his right. He 
was engulfed in endless wilderness, hacking, eternally hacking. 

Before long he had to stop, and the boy took the machete again, 
and the man looked behind and saw that they had carved a narrow 
path, lumpy and shapeless, but marking their passage, and they 
could return on it, could find their way back. 

He had another turn with the machete, and the boy had another, 
then suddenly, it seemed, it was his turn again, and he was just 
about to suggest that they both rest for a while when he noticed 
that the sound of the creek was different. Through the trees he 
saw that the gorge had flattened out, and he caught a glimpse of 
the creek out there, winding along bouldered edges. They would 
be able to return to it now; the hacking was nearly over. He cleared 
the rest of the way himself, though he wouldn't have been able to 
if he hadn’t seen the creek, and the boy talked excitedly behind 
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12 Turn Ever So Quickly 

him, urging him on, exuberant because they had fought their way 
through the impassable stretch. 

Finally they were sitting on packs at the creek’s edge, grinning 
at each other like idiots, delighted beyond bounds at their accom¬ 
plishment, the boy already pointing at the hills, wondering aloud 
where the lake was, in that hollow or that one, but the man didn’t 
want to think about it, not yet. 

“The creek should wind around that hill," the boy said, “and 
go over to the left, see, where that cup in the hills is, right behind 
that patch of brown.” He pointed, but the man wasn’t looking. 
He was listening. 

He’d heard a sound somewhere to their left, and it wasn’t an 
animal and it wasn’t the forest. It came again faintly, and now 
he realized what it was. He looked at the boy, but the boy hadn’t 
heard it. He was visualizing the lake. 

“I think I’ll look around,” the man said. “There’s a knoll over 
there. I might be able to see something from the top.” 

“I’ll go with you,” the boy said. v 

“No, stay here. You need the rest.” 

“I’m not tired. I didn’t work any harder than you did.” 

“Stay here anyway. I won’t be long.” 

“All right. But I hope you hurry. I’m getting anxious.” 

The man left then, threading his way through the trees. He 
hoped the sound wouldn’t come again, but even if it did, the boy 
wouldn’t recognize it. He went quickly now, with a kind of des¬ 
peration. When he rounded the knoll he saw below in the hollow 
a man bent over a notebook. He wore boots and a checked shirt 
and a wool cap, and a hatchet was slung at his waist. The man 
was a timber cruiser, all right, checking the log stands here in the 
forest. The timber cruiser looked up from his notebook and saw 
the man, and they were like two strange animals meeting suddenly. 
Then the man started down toward him. 

The timber cruiser had a red face and eyes that were lined from 
squinting, and he was as big and solid as the trees he checked. 
When the man came up to him, he said, “You’re on private prop¬ 
erty.” 

“I’m looking for a lake,” the man said. “There’s supposed to be 
a lake at the head of Myrtle Creek.” 

“How’d you get up here?” the timber cruiser asked. 

“I followed the creekbed.” 
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The timber cruiser looked at the man’s clothes. “I guess maybe 
you did. That’s why you didn’t see our sign. There’s a No Tres¬ 
passing sign on the road.” He looked at the man strangely. “The 
road’s right over there. You could have taken it if you’d gotten 
permission.” 

“I didn’t know that,” the man said. He was badly frightened. 
He had a sudden insight into what the world was like to a blind 
man. 

“Do you know about the lake?” he asked. “A lake at the head 
of the creek?” 

“Been gone for years. Used to be on the south fork, three miles 
up. Only the creekbed there now. You can’t even tell where the 
lake was.” 

The man was tired. He wanted to sit down. He wanted to sit 
down and never get up. He wanted to ease his sick feeling by get¬ 
ting drunk or yelling at the top of his lungs. He wanted to forget 
about this timber cruiser, forget what he had said. 

“You can ride back with me if you want to,” the timber cruiser 
said. “I’ll be leaving in an hour.” 

“I’ll go back by the creekbed.” 

“You look pretty tired.” 

“I don’t want a ride, see? I want to walk out by the creekbed.” 

“All right, but remember you're on private property.” 

The man walked unsteadily back around the knoll, a hard knot 
of anguish clutching his stomach. The boy was waiting for him, 
still sitting on his pack by the creek. 

“Did you see anything?” he asked. 

“The knoll wasn’t high enough.” 

“I didn’t think it was. I could hear you talking to yourself.” 

The man glanced at him quickly, but the boy was smiling. 

“I was talking to myself too,” the boy said. “Being alone in the 
woods makes it all right, don’t you think? Are you ready to go 
now?” 

“I am, if you are.” 

The boy stood up and put on his pack, then faced his father. 
“Can I lead the way. Dad? It will make it seem more exciting.” 

“Sure, go ahead,” said the man, and the boy led the way along 
the edge of the creek. 

The man watched his son moving ahead of him and knew it 
was good that he was leading and couldn’t see what a terrible effort 
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it was for his father to take each step. They would come to the 
fork soon and follow the one to the north, taking so long that there 
wouldn’t be time to investigate the other. He’d see to it that the 
boy always believed the lake was on the south fork. If only I could 
believe it too, he thought. But it was more important for his son 
to believe. 











